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~~ ON THE DIVINITY OF THE BOOKS OF 
. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


© The third character of divinity which is per- 
. Beivable in the Old Testament, are the sanc- 
' tity and wisdom of the law of Moses. No 
person could ever deny, that the ten com- 
mandments of that law, comprehend all the 
duties. of man towards God, towards himself, 
and towards his neighbor. The religious 
ceremonies observed in the Jewish worship 
were most august—their polity admirable. 
Ifin the detail of the observances which 
that law prescribes, there be some things 
which hurt the delicacy of modern times, 
itis, that we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the character of the Jewish people; 
that we do not know their manners, their 
Wants, nor the different circumstances in 
ich they were placed. 
Te has been asserted; that the law of Moses 
‘is so. comformable to reason that it is no won- 
der a great genius, such as he is acknow- 
ledged to have been, should have formed its 
plan; but’ it must be always kept in view, 
that neither the Babylonians, Kgyptians, 
Greeks, nor Romans, those people so cele- 
brated, and amongst whom. were produced 
sich great men in every other department 
of science and talent, had never conceived 
the idea, nor approached to any t like 
those wise institutes: it must be always 
)» Temembered, that the people who had a 
omer, a Socrates, a Plato, a Demosthenes, 
_ and so many others, had never had a Moses. 
~ Temust ever be a matter of astoutshment, that 
@ inconsiderable nation, escaped from 
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view, as ‘when God speaks to man; this 








Egypt, confined to a corner of the globe, and 
unknown to all the rest of the world, except 
their immediate neighbors, should be the 
only people on earth, who had formed any 
thing like a just idea of the Divinity; and 
who had a holy law, a pure worship, and a 
Bt gr polity. 

e fourth charaeter of the divinity of 
these books, is, that nan always appears in 
the presence of God, in the posture in which 
hé"shuuld be; this "1 grand and striking 
character of the holy scriptures, which has 
not been sufficiently attended to. Let us but 
observe how Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
Job, and David; how all the prophets, and all 
the authors of the historical books, as well as 
those of Wisdom, think of God; what their 
sentiments are with respect to God, when 
they either speak of him, or address him, and 
we cannot but be impressed with sentiments 
of admiration. What profound respect for 
the greatness of that Supreme Being! What 
transports of devotion, of gratitude and love! 
What confidence in the goodness of God, 
and in his mercy! What a desire to know 
him, to please him, and to see him in all his 
glory!’ What humility, what submission to 
his ever just and ever holy will! What sincere 
acknowledgment of the weakness of man, of 
his corruption, of his misery, and the constant 
occasion he has for the mercy of God! What 
bitter regret for having offended him—vio- 
lated his holy law, and having displeased 
him! What an ardent desire to be restored te 
his grace! What zeal to satisfy his justice 
by penance! This tone is supported in the, 
Old Testament, from the beginning to thend, 
The manner in which man speaks to God 
throughout this admirable Book, represents 
the 


spectacle of man, in the presence of his 
Maker, is the most sublime, the most inter- 
esting, Which is presented in the Scriptures. 
Howdid the Jewish people discover with such 
accuracy, the relation in which God and his] 


Who but God could have taught, them the 
whole extent of their duty towards himself ? 
The writings of the Pagans bear testimony 
to the divinity of the scriptures, from the 
striking contrast between them. . It is very 
true, that from time to time, there are found in 
the works of some of the Pagans, both poets, 
philosophers, and historians, some traits of 
sublime and excellent compogition, but the 
sentiments are never expressed in all their 


purity; they can be consi | as only feeble 
attempts——in pray @rysiiey deites 
in the language of ‘an ‘aflected ostentation: 


their praises of them are ridiculous, and their 
pretensions to their protection, or faver are 
in general insolent. Whence can proceed 
this extraordinary difference. between the 
vooks of the Pagans and those of the Jewish 
people? Itis that the former had only the 
light of reason, obscured by passions and 
prejudices, whilst the latter had.the ight of 
revelation; the former saw the feeble rays of 
a sun, which only occasionally emerged 
through the thick cloud that surrounded 
them, whilst the latter enjoyed the beautiful 
vision of that luminary, in all its. splendor and 
glory. Coniinced: thus of the divine origin 
of the holy scriptures, it follows, that we 
should receive, with the most perfect submis- 
sion of spirit, all the wonders, revealed truths, 
and precepts contained in them, 

It would be a gross error to suppose that 
those sacred writings have been altered by 
the lapse of time, or by other cati§es. It 
is impossible such alteration could have hap- 
pened, as, besides the religious attention 
with which the people, at al] times, watched 
over the conser tillion of these books, it is 
evident that God had dictated them to the 


the other marvellous works of his power 
might be preserved amongst men; that the 
coming’ of the Messiah, who was to be the 
grand instructor and sanctitier, should be an- 
nounced to the world; and that the founda- 
‘tion of the law that he intended to give them 


ivinity in the same grand, point ithe that the memory of his’ creation and of 





creature stood with respect to each other? 


should be laid before hand. It was then ne- 
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Cessary, that God should have taken the pro- 
per precaution, that these books should be 
preserved, without any, at least, essential alte- 
ration, otherwise they could never have pro- 
duced the effects which he intended, which ef- 
fects were of more importance in his grand 
scale of salvation, than the preservation of the 
world itself, inasmuch as the world subsists 
only for the end, that the predictions contained 
in these books should be accomplished. 

In a word, it is impossible that writings 
which contain all the history of a people, all 
the monuments of their greatness, and all 
their theology, baum ah sheen always in the 
hands of all persons every country, 
which have been read every day, as well in 








private families as in the public assemblies of | mankind are his children. 


this people, could have undergone any essen- 
tial alteration. 

However strong our conviction of the divi- 
nity of the Mosaic law, there is no obligation 
that we embrace it, uni shall be convinced 
that God intended this Taw for all people and 
for all times; if he had intended it for the 
Jews exclusively, all other people may be 
dispensed with adopting it, although it should 
be intended for all times; and though it 
should be intended for all people, and only 
for a definite time, it is evident, that at the 
expiration of that time the law would be abro- 
gated in full right. It remains then to be 
proved, which will not be found difficult, that 
the law of Moses was given by God for the 
people of Israel exclusively; that it was giv- 
en them for a certain time only; that that time 
has long since past; and consequently, that 
it is not to that law that we should now at- 
tach ourselves, but to the new law which 
has taken place after the abolition of the 
former. 

That the old law was exclusively given to 


the Israelites, is most particularly mentioned 


in all the sacred writings, from all which it is 
evident, that it was one of the principal de- 
signs of the Lord, in giving the old law to the 
Jews, that they should he seperated from all 
other people, and that so effectually, that they 


could never be united to, or confounded with 
them; and this intention of God has been so 
fully carried into effect even down to our 
times, that we see them dispersed through 
all other nations, and every where a sepa- 
rate people, who have nothing in common 


with the rest of mankind. 


It would be impiety to believe, that God, 
icular law, 
» from all 
other nations, intended a reproof, or reproba- 
tion of the rest of the human race—such were 
Although 
the Supreme Being had been forgotten by 
other nations, he never forgot. them: they 
had the advantages of natural religion, which 
is the first and the foundation of all others; 
it was in their power to obtain salvation, by 
faithfully observing the precepts of that dis- 
pensation; as has been before observed, Of 
this, the Scripture furnishes us with an un- 


in having giventhe Israelites a 
and separating them, by that 


not the designs of Providence. 


questionable example in the person of Job 


this great man was born, lived and died in}, ‘ " 
the Ba of gentilism; and although he that God did promise to the Jews, and to the 
never adopted the Jewish law, he begame a| Whole human race, the Messiah of whom we 
reat saint, and a most deyoted servant of|®P©#k; whether this Messiah has come, as the 
eed. It was his will, that the history of christians believe, or whether he is yet to 
this holy man should be inserted in the body | ©°™® ®S the Jews will have it—or, whether, 
of the scriptures, for the purpose of present- 
ing to the Israelites a model of virtue, suf- 








fiicient to make manifest to all nations, that 
they were not excluded from the benefit of 
faith. It istrue, that formed an alliance 
with the descendants 6f Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, from his having foreseen that all na- 
tions would fall into the blindness of idolatry, 


full exercise of individual free-will—the na- 
tions abandoned the knowledge of the true 
God, because such was their will. It was the 
will of God to have granted to Israel more 
abundant grace, in order to save them from 
this misfortune, but he never refused to oth- 
er people, the means necessary to their sal- 
vation; he loved Israel as his first born, but 
excluded no people from his love, whereas all 


The law of Moses was given to the Jews 
only for a certain limited time, at the expira- 
tion of which it was to be abrogated; the pe- 
riod of this abrogation was the coming of the 
Messiah, promised from the beginning of the 
world, founder of a new law, and of a new 
religion, more clear and more comprehensive, 
which was to be promulgated to the whole 
universe; mediator of a testament or an _ alli- 
ance, were inall nations were to be comprised, 
and which was to continue to the end of the 
world.—This, God himself had announced to 
his people, at the time of giving them the law, 
declaring to them by Moses, that he would 
send after the lapse of ages, a prophet like 
Moses, that is, a legislator as Moses was, but 
author of a law more holy and more perfect, 
and enjoinihg them to hear that prophet, and 
yield the most implicit obedience to his 
commands. 

From a knowledge of the sacred books of 
the Old Testament, throughout which is giv- 
en the most constant and ample testimony of 
of this truth, it is manifest, that the principal 
object of God, in attaching himself in a spe- 
cial manner to the Jewish people, was for the 
purpose of preserving amongst that nation 
the revelation of the Messiah, given to their 
fore-fathers after the fall of man that it was 
the destination of thal people to announce to 
the world the Messiah to come before his 
coming; to make manifest his identity when 
he had appeared, and then to unite them- 
selves with the other nations, so as thence- 
forward to form one people of God, and one 
church. Every thing spoke to them of the 
Messiah—he was figuratively represented in 
their worship; he was foretold by their pro- 
phets; they had incessantly in their hands, 
and before their eyes, the sign-manual, as it 
were, of that Saviour, promised to their na- 
tion and to all mankind, to the end, that they 
might acknowledge him themselves, and point 
him out to all other people. From the mo- 
ment of his coming, the Jews were to be no 
longer the particular chosen people—they 
were either to be united with all the other 
nations in the religion of the Messiah, or to 
be thenceforward, as has actually come to 
pass,a rebrobate and abandoned race, for 
their denial of his coming. 


We must nowexamine whether it be true, 


in the supposition that he has come, Jesus 
Christ, or some other person be He. 
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PROOFS THAT GOD HAD PROMISED Tig, 

, JEWS AND ALL OTHER NATIONS. A MESe/ 

“san. THE SAVIOUR OF MANKIND, 4 
T THAT MESSIAH HAS COME. .q). 


of the serpent, disobeyed the order of God, 
that they should not eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, he had 
appeared to them, cited them before his tribu- 
mi and confronted them with the’ serpent 


are found these remarkable words, “I shal} 

establish an eternal enmity between thee: aud 
the woman, between posterity and 
day shall come when her seed shall crush 
head.” It is evident, that the serpent 

only an instrument made use Of by the de 
for the purpose of tempting Eve; it was 
as now, an animal devoid of reason and @& 
speech, but the demon possessed its body, 
made it speak. To the serpent then, who was 
only an irrational agent, could not be applied 
the curse mentioned in the last words of the 
sentence. Of what consolation could it have 
been to our first parents, deprived of inno 
cence, and fallen from the high privileges at-' 
tached thereto, driven out of the terrestrial 
paradise, condemned to labor, suffering and, 
death, to have heard, that one day the seed of. 
the woman would crush theiiead of a vile and 
frightful reptile, such as the demon made use 

of for their destructton? What compensation 

for their misfortune could they have derived 


It must be then confessed, that the words of 
the Lord could not be taken as applied to 
serpent; that they were addressed to t 
demon, and that thelr purport was, , 
the lapse of time, and after the revolution’ 
many centuries, a man descended of Eve, and. 
destined by God to make reparation for her) 
crime, would crush the head of Satan, ha 
sented by the serpent, that is to say, that he 
would break his sceptre, annihilate his domi- 
nation, and deliver the human race from his Ms 
rannical yoke; and that that man was tobe 
Messiah. Thus was the revelation understood 
by our first parents and by their descendants, 

Soon after the deluge, the men who re- 
peopled the earth, began to be perverted and 
depraved, like those whom God had before 
exterminated; their morals became corrupt; 
and the purity of their religion adulterated = 
About the time of Abraham, superstition and 
idolatry had increased to such a degree, 
God saw that the first traditions would so 
be forgotten and effaced from the memory Ot ~ 
man, and that the faith of the Messiah could” 
not be preserved without a new revelation; 
he therefore called Abraham, made ap alli- 
ance with this great man, and promised him 
that the Messiah would be born of his race, in 
the lapse of time, in these words “ All the na- 
tions of the earth shall be blessed in thy posterily;” 
He renewed the same promise,and in the same 
terms, to Isaac, and afterwards to Jacob. 

It is mentioned in the forty-ninth chapter. , 
of Genesis, that the patriarch Jacob, perceiy- 
ing that his end drew near, assembled bis 
children around him, and announced to each } 
of them the future destiny ‘of the tribe which 
was to descend from him. When he came.) 
to Juda amongst other prophetic words, he. 
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pronounced the following—** The sceptve 


Ir is related in the third chapter of Genesis, — 
but his fore-knowledge did not invalidate the that our first parents, having at the instigation 
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he passed sentence’on / ‘and Eve, §f 
he pronounced that of the serpent, in 
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from a vengeance so puerile and inadequate? int 
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THE | not be taken from Juda, nor a ruler in hie great shall be the lory of this last house more : t 
igh, nnlil he that is to be sent shall come, a than of the first, saith Lord of hosts; and taQutro* 
he shall be the expectation of nations,” —we i “ 








ich clearly point out the Messi 
with precision, although im general 
terms, the time when he was to appear in the 
world. ' 
Moses in giving the law to the Israelites 
in the desert, announced the Messiah on the 
of God, as has been already observed: 
“ The Lord your, Gel shall raise up unto you 
a 
















rot your Breh 


listen.” It is evident, that th 0 
e applied to.no other than the 77 

oses speaks only of a single prophet, 2 
h he knew that God would raise up 
any amongst the Israelites; he speaks of a 
jphet who Would be like him, that is, a 
nslator, and who would be distinguished 
all the others, whose ministry was con- 
ed to the recalling of Israel to the obser- 
vance of the law of Moses, and to announce 
future events. By the words—“ it is to him 
that you must listen,” is implied, that that 

rophet will promulgate a new doctrine; that 
he will speak in the name of God as the other 
prophets, and also in his own proper name; 
and, moreover, that when he begins to speak, 
Moses and his law shall be silent in his pre- 
sence, and that no other than he can be 
thenceforward attended to. 

In proportion as the time appointed from 
all eternity for the coming of the Messiah 
approached, the prophets spoke more clearly 
and. circumstantially; the nearer the Re- 
deemer, promised from the beginning of the 
. world, advanced towards his people, the more 


’ istinctly his character was pointed out to 
t* 4 of which they had before only obscure 
onef | ‘ideas.—David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezchiel, 

* Daniel, who, from the foundation of the Jew- 
hee’ & ish monarchy, succeeded each other until 
pre wards the end of the Babylonish captivity, 
athe Spoke so distinctly, and in such detail of all 
otni- that concerned the Messiah, that they may 
is tye be said to have written his whole history by 
o8 anticipation; and from Daniel to the last of the 
tood prophets, their delineation of him continued 


to become more distinct. 


The ninth chapter of Daniel points out 
clearly the number of years which were to 
‘lapse from the edict passed for the re- 
building of Jerusalem until the death of our 
Saviour. 


The Jews, after their return from the Baby- 
jelonish captivity, having built a new temple on 
“the scite of the ancient one, which had been 

», rected by Solomon, and afterwards ruined by 
~ Nebuchodonosor, were affected with contra- 
ry sensations by this event—those who had 
hot seen the first were transported with joy, 
whilst those who had seen the former temple 
thed tears of sorrow. At this interesting 
Moment, the prophet Aggeus made his ap- 
pearance in the midst of the assembly, and 
og in the following terms, in the name of 
Lord: “ Who is left amongist that has 

teen this house in its first glory, and how do you 
weit now? Is it not in comparisomof that, as 
nothing in your eyes? But take , for thus 
rg the Lord of hosts—yet one little while and 
shall move the heavens and the earth, the sea, 

















Smmust | way before my face, and presently the Lord whom 


cometh, saith the Lord of hosts. 


in this place I will 
of hosts.” q 
It is impossible these words could apply 
to any other than the Messiah; and from them 
it is evident that he should appear in the 
second temple before its destruction. 
Malachy, the last of the prophets, or rather 
God, of whom he was the organ, thus ex- 
ang: himself in the third chapter:—‘‘ Be- 
ld! I send my angel, and he shall prepare the 


p peace, saith the Lord 


estament, whom 
; behold he 
In the two 
last verses of the fourth and last chapter, he 
announces the precursor of the Messiah in 
these words: “‘ Behold, I shall send you the 
sme Elias, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord, and he shall turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers.” These 
two oracles of Malachy, were the last of the 
prophets, and the last annunciation of the 
Messiah. The prophets preserved a respect- 
ful silence in the presence of Him, who, after 
having spoken to man through their ministry, 
was now to speak to them himself, as Isaiah 
had promised. All the nation of the Jews 
awaited in awful suspense the great approach 
of the Saviour of mankind. Every attention 
was paid to all the changes in the state, which 
were to have preceded this grand event; 
all eyes were turned towards the place where 
the Messiah was to be born, and every 
extraordinary character who appeared, was 
compared with the portrait by which he was 
represented in the scriptures. 

By the same texts of Scripture in which 
the coming of the Messiah is promised, it is 
also proved with the greatest clearness, that 
that event had taken place many centuries 
ago; to deny this truth must be voluntary 
blindness. Jacob announced that the Mes- 
siah would come, when the tribe of Juda 
would have lost the sovereignty, and that 
happened when Herod, an ldumean prince, 
was, upwards of eighteen hundred years since, 
made king of Judea by the Romans. 

We see in the gospel, that the chiefs of the 
priests of the Jews transferred Jesus Christ 
to the tribunal of Pilate, and afterwards to 
that of Herod; and that when Pilate proposed 
to them to judge him themselves, they an- 
swered that they had no power to pass sen- 
tence of death against any person. Daniel 
points out that the Messiah would be put to 
death in the seventy weeks of years, coun- 
ting from the day on which the edict for re- 
building the temple of Jerusalem was passed, 
that is, four hundred and ninety years; from 
that epoch to the present, five times that 
number have been completed. 

Aggeus foretold that the glory of the se- 
cond temple would far exceed that of the for- 
mer, that it was in it that God was f give 
peace to the world. Malachy declares that 
the angel of the Testament, that is, the Mes- 
siah, would come into that temple. It is = 
venteen hundred years since that temple w 
destroyed by the Romans. Either the Mes- 
siah must have come, or the prophecies were 
all false; and God, forgetting the consistency 


seek, and the angel of the 
jou desire, shall come to his temple 
? 





and the dry land, and Iwill move allnations, and 
the desired of all nations shall come, and I will 
Sikthis house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts ; 

















of his own attributes, had, in the most wanton 
and cruel manner, deceived all maukind, 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247—wNo. 31.] 





It is rather singular that a distinctive cha- 
racter of the Inquisition has been acknow- 
ledged in the most solemn manner by a Min- 
ister of the French Republic, and itis curi- 
ous to see how his work has been reviewed 
in the Journal from whieh) d extracted a pas- 
sage in the preceding letter.* We at once 
perceive that as a man of more 
sound reflection, ti author of said letter. 

*‘ Yet,” says this worthy Journalist, “ what 
Tribunal is there throughout all Europe, ex- 
cept the Inquisition, that acquits the culprit 
when he truly repents and confesses his 
crime? 

Who is the obgtinate individual that af- 
fects an irreligious €ourse of conduct, and pro- 
fesses principles which are contrary to those 
established by law for the preservation of so- 
cial order, that has not been twice caution- 
ed by the Members of this tribunal? If 
he relapse, if notwithstanding the warning, 
which he has received, he persist in such 
conduct, he is arrested; but should he repent, 
he is set at liberty. Mr. Bourgoing whose 
religious opinions could not be suspected when 
he was drawing this picture of Modern 
ye pb speaking of the Holy Office, says: 
I do publicly avow, in order to pay homage to 
truth, that the Inquisition might ‘re cited in our 
days, as a model of equity. What a declaration! 
How would it be treated’ ifwe had made it? 
Mr. Bourgoing, however, has seen in the Tri- 
bunal only what in reality is an instrument of 
profound government.” 


As to the forms whether severe, or terrible 
with which the Inquisition has been so fre- 
quenly reproached, I have been unfortunate 
enough not to credit them, and should, at 
least, have been on the spot, to form a_cor- 
rect opinion of them. However that be, if 
the revolution which has taken place in pub- 
lic sentiment and morals, allow any mitiga- 
tion in this respect, the King is the fountain 
head whence it is to come, and the Inquisi- 
tors no doubt would cheerfully co-operate 
with him. 

Perfection is no attribute of man; and where 
is the Institution which is not liable’to abuse? 
Believe me, Sir, when I assure you, that 
there is ‘Mboen, less disposed than I'am to 
justify, or even extenuate needless severity. 
I shall merely remark that the Religious In- 
quisition of Spain, might be well compared 
to the public Inquisition of Venice, which 
commanded a useful ascendency over the 
minds of the people, by its mild, dissuasive in- 
fluence; and which consisted of certain fan- 
ciful associations, that were calculated to 
maintain order, and save much human blood. 






‘So far as Portugal is concerned, it is equal- 
ly false to suppose that the ‘party accused 
could, upon slight grounds, have been cast into 

tison, denied a transcript of the names of the 
Praintifts, of the Counts, or Charges upon 
which he had. been indi¢ted, or that he would 
have been denied Counsel; nay, the Prose- 
cutors would not escape punishment, if in 








[To BE CONTINVED.] 


* Nouveat Poyexe en Espagne, par M. Bour- 
going. Journal de ’ Empire, 17 Septembre, 1806. 
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the course of trial jit appeared, that they were | unfortunately for those “ modern Reformers ” 
instigated by calumny, or malice.* |the authority of the whole Body of the Span- 

This tribunal never pronounces sentence of ish Episcopacy would have overwhelmed 
temporal punishment: it only declares the pri-| them; a Body, at least, as respectable and 
soner to be attainted and convicted; and it! enlightened, as can be found in the Univer- 
then devolves upon the Secular Judges to de-| sal Army of the Church militant, and who have 
fine the punishment exactly in the manner | expressly declared that they always found in 


pSoies and adopted by the Spanish Tri- 
unal. 
The confiscations go into the Royal treasu- 


the Inquisition, a faithful Ally, ever ready to | 


| assist in the preservation of the Faith. But 
you know, Sir, that party-spirit never hesi- 





ry, and the Diocesan Bishops have the right | tates and never recoils from its vicious, vitu- 


to take cognisanée of the crime conjointly | perative course. 
with the Inquisi * I ghall, moreover, ob-| The Committee of the Cortes have raked 
serve with regard to the { jwhich are,more, | out of the neglected rubbish of time a musty 


or less severe, that there is not an enlighten-| anecdote, we know not of what kind, whether 
ed power upon’eaith, which for grand and | true, or false, of a grand Inquisitor, we know 
just objects, has not established, from time to | not whom, who having prosecuted in the year 
time, certain extraordinary tribunals almost | 1622, we know not how, or why, a certain 
entirely exempt from the usual forms. I| Bishop of Carthagena, we know not whom, was 
may here cite, as a case in point, the old| for this mis-deed, censured by a consultation, 
provostal court in France, The kings of this|we know not of what Council of Castile, 
nation were mad enough to order that the | and upon this /uminous authority at once so un- 
main roads should be perfectly safe! Every | equivocal and modern, the same Committee ex- 
traveller accordingly put himself under the | claim with an air of majestic importance: 4Af- 
special protection of Majesty, and any attack, | fer this, how can the Right Reverend Bishops 
or attempt, upon his person was considered a| dare, contrary to the testimony of their fellow- 
species of high treason, which the law pun- | brethren, and the authority of the first tribunal 
ished in the most terrible way and with aston-|0f the nation to represent to your Honors 
ishing despatch. Whoever extorted a crown| (the Cortes,) that they are aided in their 
piece from another, was seized by the Mar-| Episcopal functions in the maintenance of the 
shals, delivered up to the great Provost, who | faith * 
presided with his two Recorders, and was| A singular fact, a fact more than doubtful, 
racked to death, in twenty four hours, in| and by no means minute, a fact of the year 
presence of the Parliament, who in no wise | 1622, opposed to the solemn declaration of 
interfered. the Episcopal Body, strikes us as one of those 
Such Jurisprudence was not, to be sure, of | prodigies of nonsense, which, more, or less, 
the most compassionate order; yet it was quite | characterize all popular assemblies. With 
optional in every Frenchman not to rob on/ similar success do the Committee reproach the 
the highway, and the King (for, even Kings | Inquisition for flinging its shadowy influence 
have their hobbies) intended that his subjects | over the human mind. Is tt possible, say they, 
should not only travel, but even lie down and | that a nation can become illustrious when her 
sleep if they thought proper, on the common | mind is buried in such gross slavery? Literature 
road, with perfect safety! | disappeared when the Inquisition was establish- 
You now perceive, Sir, how many accumu- | ed.f The Committee felt more disposed on 
lated calumnies and errors have been thrown | this occasion, to be merry, than correct, witty, 
upon the Inquisition by modern would-be | OF Wise. Is there even a sciolist, who does 
Philosophers. They have represented it as | not know that the Golden Age of literature 
a purely Ecclesiastical Tribunal, but I, ac-| appeared and bloomed in the reign of Philip 
cording to the most unequivocal, unexcep-| Il. and that the Holy Office first stamped 
tionable authorities have laid before you its | their approbation upon the works of those nu- 
real character. Infidel Sophisters would| merous writers who threw a brilliant halo of 
feign make the world believe that the Catholic | intellectual glory around the Spanish name? 
Priests condemned a man to death! And! Yes, Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, 


for a mere, opinion too! 

But I have held the mirror up to nature, 
and shewn the subject in its truglight; yes, 
Sir, they described the Inquisition as a Papal 
invention, and that the Popes granted it only 
on the solicitation of the Sovereigns, and of- 
ten even so, with a manifest degree of repug- 
nance, at least so far as certain privileges 
were concerned which to them appeared 
severe. 

To complete the tale, they should have 
have attacked it on the ground of Ecclesias- 
tical discipline, by endeavouring to prove, or 
rather in their usual way, by asserting that it 
weakened the jurisdiction of the Bishops; but, 


Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Materia Med- 
ica, Natural Science, Law, Philology, History, 
Antiquity, &c. are, in all conscience, exten- 
sive fields in which the Spanish mind may 
roam at will, without any let, or hinderance 
from the Right Reverend Fathers of the In- 
quisition. 

Away then, with the Iniquitous assertion, 
that genius groans in chains, when it is mere- 
ly prohibited from attacking national dogmas. 
Error how often soever repeated, cannot 
therefore command the authority of Truth. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Yours &c. &e. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





* I am quite confident with regard to Spain, and I 
cannot doubt that it is otherwise in Portugal, that the 
Counsel of the incarcerated’defendant have the freest and 
most confidential access to him, and that even the J 
take great care to ascertain whether said co’ 

their duty in this respect. : 

t See, Anecdotes of the ministry of the Marquis of 
Pombal. Warsaw. 1784 in 8vo. Book VIII. No. 
LXXXVII. 


»* Como pueden pues decir los R. R. Obispos que 
han representado a V.M. que los ayudan (los In- 
quisitores) en la conservacion de la fe contra los 
testimonios de sus cohermanos y autoridad del pri- 
mer tribunal de la nacion? Ibid. p 56. © 

t Es possible que se ilustre una nacion en la 
qual se esclavizan tan groseramente los entendi- 





mientos? Ceso de escribirse desdeque se establecio 
la Inquisicion. Ibid p. 75. 
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** Tros Tyriusve mihi mullo discrimine seen ae 
Trojans. or Tyrians, that is, Masons, or Anti-Magons, 
j are alike to us, only so far as they deviate from, or ad. 








| here to, what we esteem, Toe 'TRuru. 


Our readers will recollect the last words of 


the subject of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nanlz, which we inserted in the last Number, 
but one, of “Jesuit ;”’ and which we there 
stated, came from the pen of the justly admirs 
ed Pupil of the great Fenelon, the celebrated 
Duke of Burgundy, a writer above all s 
cion, and whose name will be honored as Ik 


te’ 


private Synod in which they (the Calvinists of 
France) resolved to put themselves under the 
protection of Cromwell at a time when they were 
left unmolested ; and in which the proofs of their 
criminal intrigues with the Prince of Orange 
are also found. 

Here then, we have a clue to this memo- 
rable transaction:—not a conspiracy of Jesu- 
its, but a formal determination on the part of 
the Calvinists of France, to put themselves 
under the protection of a foreign Usurper in 


own lawful Sovereign, and to attempt, with 
his aid and that of the Prince of Orange, to 
upset the existing government of France, and 
deluge the whole country in blood. (See the’ 
life of the Dauphin, tom. 2. p. 98, &c.) 
The fact is, they had often made 

attempt in former reigns with a considerable 
degree of success. A civil war was excited 
by them under Charles IX. which was pros- 
ecuted with all the fury that fanaticism 
could inspire, until the Calvinists had sue 
ceeded so far as to dictate to their lawful So- 
vereign their own terms of peace. Another 
equally bloody war- was excited under Hen- 
ry III. which was terminated only by a trea- 
ty still more favourable than the former, to the 
cause of Calvinism. Henry IV. who had 
been educated in the principles of the Refor- 


guenots a new edict of pacification similar to 
the preceding ones, and which was termed the 
pacification of Nantz, Inthe reign of Lewis 
XIII. they flew again to arms; but were un- 
successful, and had the mortification to see 
their places of security which had been ceded 
to them by Henry IV. dismantled, and in ruins. 
This narrative, short and uncireumstantial as 
it is, willisuffice to give atolerable idea of the 
lamentable evils which this pretended reform 
of the Catholic Religion had produced io 
France;—a reform, which, far from purifying 
faith and morals, had served but to revive 4 





multitude of erroneous doctrines proscribed 


as virtue and talents are respected. T have, 
now before me, says he, the authentic act of the 


England, the infamous Cromwell, against their 4 














the Extract from the auéhentic document, on 
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jn the different ages of the Church; a reform 
_—whose principles have a tendency to over- 
turn the very basis of morality centered in 
theliberty of man; tothrow tender consciences 
into despair, and the wicked into a fatal secu- 
rity;—to do away every motive of practical 
yirtue, and from their very birth, have inspired 
their fanatic votaries with a sovereign con- 
tempt of Civil, as well as Ecclesiastical sub- 
ordination. "We find Luther in 1520, before 

any edict had been issued against him, assert- 
ing in his book on Christian $.. that the 
Christian owes subjection to an, and in- 
‘yeighing in terms of the utmost virulence and 
gisrespect against all crowned heads and 
“sovereigns indiscriminately. This was a pre- 
ade to the wars of the conquering Anabap- 

In his public Theses he maintained it 
to be a sacred duty to dethrone alike, both 
Popes and Emperors who should espouse 
their cause. Inhis Treatise On the Common 
Treasury, he countenanced the rifling of 
Churches, Monasteries, and Bishopricks ; 
and deemed it in the ordinary course of things 
—thatthe Gospel should occasion tumult and 
be ushered in with blood! Such was the 
spirit which accompanied his turbulent emis- 
saries into France. 

Calvin inculcated in his writings the chari- 
table task of exterminating—the bigotted mis- 


to oppose the reformation. Lettres de Calvin 
a Mons. de Poet et Fidelis Expositio, &c. 
And as to the Jesuits—these, says he, who are 
principally opposed to us, must be either killed, 


banished, or must be oppressed with lies and cal- 
wmnies.— Jesuit qui se maxime nobis opponunt, 
aut necandi, aut si hoc commode fieri non potest, 
ejiciendi, aut certe mendaciis et calumnis oppri- 
mendi sunt.—Calv. Axiom. vid. Becan. tom. 1. 
Opusc. XVII. Aphor. 15. Ought we to be 
surprised, after the avowal of such abominable 


principles, that Lewis the XIV. desirous of 


and asserts they are in heaven as a reward 
for it! Calvin and Beza both praised and 
encouraged the doctrine and conduct of 
those public incendiaries. All these tenets 
were calculated for practice, and had actual- 
ly been put in execution in many parts of 
Europe with uncommon zeal, and caused the 
effusion of much blood, Who, after this, 
could censure the King of France for with- 
drawing the benefit of religious toleration from 
such mutinous and violent characters as these? 
Yes, their sectaries had every where shewn 
themselves faithful imitators of their masters. 

Bayle, who lived in the midst of Calvinists, 
and was perfectly acquainted with their char- 
acter, in his Avis aur Refugies, in 1690, 
reproaches them with having carried the li- 
centiousness of envenomed satire to an ex- 
cess heretofore without example; with hav- 
ing, from their very birth, disseminated over 
France defamatory libels, a species of com- 
position till then, almost entirely, unknown in 
that extensive kingdom. He reminds them 
of the Edicts which their extreme audacity 
had extorted from the magistrates against 
them, in order to repress the unprincipled 
malignity with which their frantic ministers 
—with the Bible in their hand, were wont to 
calumniate the living and the dead. This 
their unchristian demeanour he contrasts with 
that moderation and edifying patience which 
the Catholics in England under similar, though 


ed, to the admiration of all Christendom. 


“* There is no barrier of public tranquility,” 
continues Bayle, ‘‘ which you have not burst 
asunder; no tie calculated to insure obedience 
to the Legislature, which you have not dis- 


preserving the peace and integrity of his dividuals.” 


realm, should have had recourse to such rig- 
They had, in every in- 
stance, whenever a favorable opportunity of- 
fered, struggled with the government, and 


orous measures ? 


had, at times, nearly overturned it; their 
tebellion had no where appeared to be for- 
tuitous, but always of a settled, determined 
complexion. Calvin had expressly taught, 
“that earthly Princes abdicate their authority, 
when they erect themselves against God, nay, 
that they are unworthy to be accounted amongst 
men, and that we ought rather to spit in their 
faces than obey them. Calvin, in Dan. chap. 
VI..v. 22. Goodman had written a treatise 
in Geneva, to excite the people of England 
to rise against the Government, in which he 
justifies the attempts of those who suffered 


much more trying circumstances, had exhibit- 


solved..... Thus have you verified the ap- 
prehensions conceived at your first appear- 
ance, and have fully justified the remark— 
that whoever disregards the authority of the 
Church, will soon renounce submission to the 
civil powers; and after equalizing the Pastors 
with their flock, will presently disclaim all 
superiority of the magistrate over private in- 


In a word, this deistical writer, whom no 
one will suspect of partiality to the church of| to jump from the towers upon the pikes of his 
Rome, makes it appear, that even the heathens 
taught a doctrine more pure than theirs, re- 


garding obedience due to the laws of one’s 
country; and he refutes with much energy 
and argument, the flimsy apologies, by which 
they sought to palliate their unwarrantable 
propensity to rebellion. 
shewn (reponse a la lettre d’un refugie) that 
the Calvinists were, and always had been,| for reasons’best known to himself, to charge 
much more intolerant than the Catholics, 
—a fact which they themselves had proy- 
ed both by: their intemperate writings and 
their conduct; and that it is an invariable 
principle with them, that no king has a right| his memoir, thought himself justified in adopt- 
to reign who is not strictly orthodor in their| ing for the preservation of his kingdom, and 


He had already 





for rebellion. He calls their treason a duty, 


them that they themselves had compelled Lewis 
XIV. to revoke the Edict of Nantz, and that in 
so doing, at the very most he had only followed 
the example of the states of Holland, who were 
in the habit of violating every treaty entered into 
with Catholics. He had demonstrated, that 
in every Protestant country the law was more 


intolerant and severe against Catholicism, 
than were those of France ¢ e Calvin- 
ists. Their lamentations. typon pretended 


persecution rais , he treals as con- 
sumately rediculowes | hal@iclares to them, 
that their demeanor is a complete justification of 
that severity with which they have been treated. 

(Oeuvres de Bayle, tom. 2. p. 544.) 


The learned Bergier defies Calvinists to 
mention so much as a town in which their 
Predecessors, on becoming masters of it, to- 
lerated a single Catholic. (Trait. Hist. et 
Dogmat.) Bossuet refers to the public re- 
cords of Nismes, Montpelier and other pla- 
ces, in proof of the directions, issued by the 
Calvinist Consistories to their generals “ for 
forcing the Papists to embrace the reforma- 
tion by taxes, quartering soldiers upon them, 
demolishing their houses, &c,” and he says, 
“that the wells into which the Catholics 
were flung, and the instruments of torture 
which were used at the first mentioned city, 
to force them to attend the Protestant. ser- 
mons are things of public notoriety.” (Vari- 
at. L. x. m. 52.) Maimbourg. in his history 
of Calvinism writes, that in France, it is well 
known, “that Whenever the Huguenots, 
(Calvinists) carried their victorious arms 
against the Sovereign, they prohibited the 
exercise of the Q@tholic Religion, slaugh- 
tered the Priests and Religious, burnt the 
Churches and Convents, dug ‘up the dead 
to make bullets of their leaden coffins, &c.~- 
One of their own writers, Nic. Frumenteau 
confesses, that in the single province of Dau- 
phiny they killed 256 Priests and 112 Monks, 
or Friars. (Liv. de Finance.) In these 
scenes the famous Baron D’ Adrets signalized 
his barbarity, by forcing his Catholic prisoners 





soldiers ; and obliged his own children to 
wash their hands in the blood of Catholics. 
—So much, then, for the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, of which Protestants in gen- 
eral and Calvinists in particular, complain 
so much, with what reason our readers may 
judge, and which the Reader of the Anti- 
Masonic Christian Herald has thought proper, 


upon the Jesuits. It was a measure with 
which they had nothing to do—and one of 
pure State policy, which, Lewis XIV, after 
mature reflection, as the Dauphin testifies in 











own distorted sense of the word. He tells 


with a view to prevent effectually the repeti- 
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tion of all those horrors which had, under so 
many preceding reigns, desolated France. 
If the measure was a severe one let the Cal- 
vinists of France blame themselves for it. 
Had they conducted themselves peaceably, 
never would they have been molested. That 
it was in fact a just and salutary one we 
think every impartial Individual who has ta- 
ken the trouble to read the history of those 
times and to weigh all the circumstances of 
the case, Will not hesi or a moment, to 
pronounce. But——— — 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


OF THE INVALIDITY OF THE ORDINATION 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


[conTINUVED FROM No. 31—PaGE 252.] 


The arguments of Catholics against the 
validity of the Ordination of the English 
Church, may be resolved into these two grand 
objections; a defect of succession from the 
Catholic hierarchy, and a defect in the sa- 
cramental form of ordaining. 

1. As the burden of proving a title, always 
rests with the claimant, it undoubtedly be- 
longs to the Protestant clergy, to shew that 
they have a well-founded claim to be admit- 
ted into the sanctuary of the Church. For 
since the Catholics remain in undisputed 
possession, they have nothing to gain, or lose 
in the controversy; and to deny the validity 
of Protestant orders withaut good and solid 
reason, would in the consequences expose 
them to the crime of sacrilege. Guiding our- 
selves by this maxim, at present a Protestant 
bishop, or Clergyman, on his conversion to the 
Catholic faith, returns to the rank of a lay- 
man; and should he solicit, and prove worthy 
to become a minister of that religion, he re- 
ceives his consecration from a Bishop of the 
Catholic Ghurch, which would be a sacrile- 
gious act of the Catholic party, were he real- 
ly, previously ordained. Whereas as we al- 
low validity of Holy Orders among the 
Greeks, when a schismatic Priest, or Bishop 
of that church is converted to the Catholic 
faith, we receive him in the sacerdotal cha- 
racter, and should consider it equally crimin- 
al to attempt a new ordination, as to confer 


tice of their title, than to prove it by the 
sturdy testimony of facts. It has therefore, 
necessarily fallen to our lot to shew, that they 
can have neither succession, nor Orders, and 
that in point of fact, they are every way cir- 
cumstanced as their brethren of the dissent- 
ing congregations; that their bishops and 
clergy are merely lay-men pretending to Or- 
ders, destitute of every attribute of a clergy- 
man, but such as they were able to obtain 
from the Parliament of Great Britain, * that 


corporations in the country. 

3. In respect to the first objection, there- 
fore, there are two particular reasons why 
we reject their pretended claim to a succes- 
sion from the Catholic hierarchy. First, be- 
cause when reproached by the Catholics at 
the very beginning of the reformation with 
the want of a connecting link, they never re- 
pelled the charge, but rather admitted it, and, 
as you shall presently see, only contended 
against the necessity of such a chain of suc- 
cession. Secondly, because after a lapse 
of fifty years, they appealed to a register in 
Lambeth Palace of the consecration of their 
first Archbishop Parker, which was immedi- 
ately detected and rejected by the Catholics 
asa forgery. These are our two grand ar- 
guments against the auccession. 

4. From the period of Henry the Eighth’s 
schism with the See of Rome, till the death 
of that monarch, no other alteration in the 


an oath of obedience to the Pope, which 
change certainly did not invalidate the sacra- 
ment. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
however, when Protestantism may be said to 
have been first introduced into England, 
the Ordinal, or the prescribed form of ordina- 
tion, underwent that alteration and reform 
which completely invalidated the sacraments 
so conferred. Yet it appears that by this 
form and the apostate hands of the impious 
Cranmer, some few Protestants were advanc- 
ed to the episcopacy, in the place of the de- 
ceased Catholic prelates. 


upon him a second baptism. For valid Or-| of lay-men.t 


ders, like valid baptism, can never be reiter- 
ated. 


2. It remains for Protestants, therefore, to 
establish their claim to the Priesthood by so- 
lid and undeniable proof. This, however, 
they have never been able to effect, but like 
some plaintiffs in our courts of law, when good 
evidence is wanting, have been rather inclin- 
ed to question our right to doubt the jus. 










ry, all Acts of Parliament passed in the reign of 
and Edward VI. against the Su 





of none effect.’’ 


consequently the Protestants in that country ‘By holding out the promise o 
exist not as a church, any more than the lay} deavored to ae 


ancient form occurred, than the omission of 


land and again introduced the reformed reli- 
gion, the Catholic prelates being shortly af 
ter either driven from their Sees, or imprison- 
ed. When Elizabeth, therefore, and her 
counsellors had determined to replace them 
with Protestant Bishops, and for that purpose 
had selected several individuals with the usy- 
al concurrence of the Deans and Chapters, 
they soon perceived that it would be no e 
task to procure ordination for them, there'be- | 
ing no Protestant Bishops in the kingdom, ° 
iberty, she en- 
ail upon some of the Catho-" 
lic prelates, her prisoners, to. comply with her 


art to get an entrance into the sanctuary of — 
the Church, by seeking orders in the regular 
way, these new apostles came to the bold re- ” 
solution of climbing up another way, and it is © 
related of them, that after performing a mock 
consecration among themselves at a tavern in 
Cheapside, called the Nag’s Head, * they pre- 
sented themselves as Bishops to the people, 
took possession of the rich Sees of the Catho- 
lics, and were received in that character by 
Queen Elizabeth, the female Head and 
Pontiff of this new Church. What places 
the story of this mock ordination beyond all 
doubt is, that when immediately challenged 
by those learned ‘and respectable priests, 
Harding and Stapleton, they dared not sa 

how they came by their consecration. ¢ Ni Y 





* This was boldly acknowledged in open Parliament 
by Bishop Morton in the reign of Charles the first, when 
the hierarchy of the Established Church had to defend it- 
self against the attacks and questions of the Dissentem, 
and is also evident by the unanswered declaration 
Lord Audly, given in Ward’s 2d Canto. aif 

+ The written evidences of the time are numerous. 
Mr. Mason, a Protestant, in his book of the Consecra- 
tion of Bishops in the Church of England, brings in this 
question; (p. 132.) ‘If his, (that is Parker’s) or * 
consecrations were sound, why did the queen in te bd 
ters patents, directed for the consecration of them, use” 
divers general words and sentences, whereby she dis 
pensed with all causes, or doubts, of any imperfections of 
disability, that could or might be objected against them ?”” 
To which, as Ward observes, he makes’ this ridiculons 
answer: ‘*She might entertain some reason in her royal 
breast, which you and I and such shallow heads are not 
able to conceive. But if I might presume to give com 


At the accession |Jecture, I suppose she did it for greater safety.” 
however, of Queen Mary, all was again re- 
versed by Act of Parliament; the new ordinal | which you cannot prove, and to come to your vocation 
condemned as an invalid form both by the how say poe, Sir, Vos bese remem so:dhenen ae 


Harding, after proving their want of succession, writes 
thus to Jewel; ‘Therefore to go from your succession 


were Bishop of Salisbury. But how can you prove your 


senate and the clergy, while those who had| vocation? By what authority usurp you the administra- 
been ordained by it were reduced to the rank | "°" of doctrine and sacrament? What can you alledge 


for the right and proof of your ministry ? 
laid hands on you? By what example hath he doneit? 


In this situation of things, at the death of How, and by whom are you consecrated? Who sent 
Bligabeth d th you ?”’—Again in his reply to Jewel’s evasive answers 
M ary, Elizabeth mounted the throne of Eng-| we read, “but you were made you say, by the conse 


eration of the Archbishop (Parker) and other three 


* We never — to call in question their constitu-| bishops, And how pray you, was your archbishop him- 


self consecrated? What threé bishops in the realm 


“+The Act, and Acts, of Edward VI. establishing and| Were to lay hands upon him? Your metropolitan who 
ing the new ordinal were repealed in the first of| *Pould give authority to all your consecrations, had him- 

nd again in the first and second of Philip and | *¢!t no consecration.” 

Vi preme uthority of “To say the truth,” he writes, ‘* you are no Lord of 

the Pope, were declared ‘‘ thenceforth utterly void and Winchester, nor elsewhere, but only Mr. Robert Hom, 


Stapleton also presses Horn in the same manner; 





Is it not notorious that you and your colleagues were not 


request, but all and each positively refused, |” 
Therefore, after vainly employing every mean |. " 
ee 
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vali. this mock ordination is in a manner proved 
at by the letters patents which Elizabeth issued 
a immediately after for supplying all deficien- 
‘ cies by her supreme royal authority. The 
oo words of the letters patents run thus; “ By 
ar our royal and supreme authority, on the oth- 
ae er hand we will supply whatever is, or shall 
gt be wanting in these things, which you are to 
Lag do by our command, either as to yourselves, 
ma condition, state, or faculty; for the due exe- 
e; cution of our ordinance according to our 

2 aforesaid 
nah statutes of our kingdom and oe ecclesias- 
tical laws necessarily in force for the existing 


‘ , dircumstances.” 
>... These letters patents were no sooner is- 
¥ © sued, establishing these Parliament Bishops, 
legal possession of the revenues of their 
“Sees, than these novel constitutional charac- 
ters were assailed from every quarter, with 
jeers, reproaches and every species of rail- 
lery, against which as argument failed, they 
were compelled to defend themselves by eve- 
ry means which the arm of the civil law pro- 
vided. Some denied the necessity of a bet- 
ter voucher,—others maintained that the 
queen had the best right of judging, and all 
relied on the omnipotent strength of a British 
Act of Parliament. Still their adversaries 
were always in their front, declaring that al- 
though Parliament constituted power, its acts 
formed no proof, and were of no weight in a 
scale, in which the things of God are kept dis- 
tinct from the things of Cesar. (Matt. xxii. 21.) 
; _ 1%: Now, we simply ask, would these men 





ordained according to the precept, I will not say of the 
Church, but even of the very statute? How then, can 
you challenge to yourself the name of the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester ?”” And again he says to Horn, “you 
were withoutany consecration at all, your metropolitan 

imself, poor man, being no bishop neither.’? In an- 
other place he tells them, ‘‘ you have taken upon you 
the office of bishops, without any imposition of hands, 
without any ecclesiastical authority, without any order 
of canons and right. I ask not who gave you bishopries, 
but who made you bishops ?’? Harding also again urg- 
¢s Jewel, in these terms; ‘‘ It remains, Mr. Jewel, that 
Youtell us, whether your vocation be ordinary, or extra- 
ordinary; if it be ordinary shew us the letters of your 
orders; at least shew us that you have received the pow- 
er to do the office you presume to exercise, by due order 
of laying on of hands, and consecration; for who could 
give that to you of all these new ministers (howsoever 
else you call them) which he has not himself ?’’ These 
are his words to Mr. Jewel, having but a little before 
urged him in the words of Tertullian thus: ‘* let them 
shew the origin of their churches;’’ we say likewise to 
you Mr. Jewel, and what we say to you, we say to each 
one of your companions; tell me the original and first 
te of your church; shew us the register of your bi- 
hops continually succeeding one another from the be- 
ginnin: ” 
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_ Dr. Bristow writes, ‘¢ consider what that is whose mi- 
nisters are but very lay-men, unsent, uncalled, unconse- 
crated, holding therefore amongst us, when they repent 
and return, no other place but lay-men; in no wise ad- 
mitted, nor looking to minister in any office, unless they 
take orders which before they had not.”” . Mr. Reynolds, 
another adversary, also writes thus; ‘ there is no herds- 
man in all Turkey who hath not undertaken the govern- 
ment of his herd upon better reasons, and greater rights, 
order, and authority, than these your 

and evangelists can shew for this 
Office of governing souls, reforming churches, &c,’’ 
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and, in conformity with the} nt in their replies; and seem rather to give 


have been content to bear this reproachful 
language, could they have helped them- 
selves? Is it likely that, during a period of 
fifty years, they would have forgotten to ap- 
peal to the Register at Lambeth, had it then 
been in existence, or to some individuals of 
that multitude to which it refers? For it 
states the consecration to have taken place in 
the public church and im the presence of a 
great concourse of spectators; yet on all 
these means of proof they are profoundly si- 


Ae . 

opi cause as defenceless, simply question- 

the necessity of ordination. “I would 
not have you think,’”’ says Whitaker, “ that 
we make such reckoning of your orders, as 
to hold our own vocation unlawful without 
them.” Dr. Bennet also speaking of the fo- 
reign reformed churches, says, “‘ They could 
not proceed exactly according to that rule 
which God had laid down, and which had ever 
been followed in all ages of the Christian 
Church, before their grievous calamity came 
upon them, and forced them unwillingly to a 
deviation from it. Barcroft moreover, who 
was Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign 
of James the First, publicly maintained, as 
Courayer asserts, “ that the ordination given 
by priests ought to be esteemed valid, though 
it was not administered by bishops; for other- 
wise the greatest part of the reformed church- 
es,” he adds, “ would be found to want min- 
isters.”” And the same doctrine is held by 
the University of Oxford, in a letter address- 
ed to the Pastors of Geneva. Does not this 
whisper the consciousness of some defect in 
their ordinations at home.* <A Bishop of 
London being once asked how Parker and 
his colleagues were consecrated bishops, 
made this reply: “‘I hope that in case of 
necessity a priest may ordain bishops.”” The 
Priest he referred to was Scorey. 

8. But I will put this question to rest by 
stating another fact. By an act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the beginning of Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, any bishop of the realm was 





* Feeling the weakness of the ground they stood up- 
on in respect to holy orders, ina general convocation of 
the clergy in the year 1562, they made the following 
addition to their 25th article of religion, originally framed 
by Cranmer and his associates. ‘‘’There are two sa- 
craments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that 
is to say; baptism and the supper of the Lord. Those 
five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, confir- 
mation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme-unc- 
tion, are not to be counted sacraments of the gospel; be- 
ing such as have grown, partly of the corrupt following 
of the apostles, partly are states of life allowed in the 
scriptures, but yet have not like nature, 
with baptism and the Lord’s supper; 4 
have not any visible sign, or ceremony ord 
God.’’ And in the Bible printed in the sam 
their order, this passage, When they had ordained t 
them priests, was translated, When they had or 
ede by election. In the year 1540, Luther under- 
tooo tial « bishop of one Schuman, andi ifferent 
times and places he conferred other o i 


















magnificent apos- 
divine and high piece 


let Luther say, who gave him the power to ordain P 
ishops ? 7 






empowered to tender the oath of supremacy 
to any ecclesiastic within his diocese; and 
the person refusing was to incur a premunire. 
On the strength of this statute, Horn, the 
new Protestant Bishop of Winchester, ten- 
dered the same oath to Bonner, the late Ca- 
tholic Bishop of London, then lying a prison- 
er in the Marshalsea, situated within the dio- 
cese of Winchester. Bonner refused the 
oath, and as Horn certified his refusal to the 
Court of King’s Bench, the former was in- 
dicted on the stafute. — But Bonner prayed 
that judgment might. be stayed, as he could 
shew “that he was not liable to prosecution, 
because the said Horn, called Bishop of 
Winchester, was not bishop when he tender- 
ed him the oath.” 

9. Now, the end of this inquiry was, that 
the Lord Chief Justice and the other judges 
informed Horn and his Protestant friends, 
that it would be very perilous and impolitic 
to bring the case into court; for if tried before 
a jury, a verdict would certainly be found for 
the defendant, the Catholic Bishop, since the 
other could never shew that he was a true 
and real prelate. In short, they gave in up- 
on the question at issue between themselves 
and the Catholics, and the very following 
year, as I have already hinted, sought a se- 
curer title to their bishoprics im an act of 
Parliament. By which it was enacted, 
‘“‘ That all persons that had. been,or should 
be made, ordered, or conseerated archbi- 
shops, bishops, priests, ministers, or deacons, 
after the form prescribed in the said book, 
(the new ordinal) bé}im very deed, and also 
by authority hereof declared and enacted to 
be, and shall be archbishops, bishops, priests, 
ministers, and deacons, rightly made, conse- 
crated, and ordered, any statute, law, canon, 
or any thing to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” By this last act, the Protestant Dr. 
Heylin observes, “ that the Church is strong- 
ly settled on her natural pillars.” Oh how 
we should blush to profess a religion whose 
naturalpillars are Acts of Parliament! 

10, oe even draw this conclusion 
that the reformed bishops are at length legal- 
ly settled in their usurped titles, we think he 
has much mistaken his own ground. For 
surely the act requires a proper minister, for 
the making, ordering, and consecrating of bi- 
shops, otherwise a justice of the peace, or 
any other magistrate might ordain lawful bi- 
shops. To acknowledge of course, the ne- 
cessity of a proper minister, and then by law 
to dispense with that necessity is to decree 
an impossibility,. However, such were the 
angitaken to establish their titles and char- 
acters as Bishops, and hence they acquired 
i e name of Parliament-Bishops. : 
11. But as the title of Parliament-Bisho 





~ |was very different from that to which they as- 
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pired, and greatly lowered them in their own 
and the public estimation, it was thought af- 
ter a lapse of 50 years, that an attempt 
might be safely made, to found a title to real 
Episcopal consecration on the better authori- 
ty of a register in Lambeth Palace, giving a 
full and particular account of the consecra- 
tion of their first Archbishop Parker by the 
Protestant Ordinal, in the year 1559, when it 
was absolutely anillegal form.* But instead 
of strengthening, it only weakened their 
cause, since the register itself exhibited eve- 
ry evidence of forgery. It was no sooner 
mentioned by the Protestants, than it was 
suspected by the Catholics. ‘‘ Ah!” the Ca- 
tholics exclaimed, “ you have at length dis- 
covered a register in Lambeth Palace! What! 
you have been fifty years in search of it, and 
only find it now! Where and by whom has 
it been concealed all this time? Is it that 
you might have dead witnesses? Who ever 
heard of this register? Who ever spoke of it 
before? And yet by the manner in which you 
now appeal to it, we might suppose that it had 
been long known both to Catholics and Pro- 
testants. Oh! shame upon your stale trick!” 

12. Such was the language in which this 
register was immediately attacked by the 
Catholics. Fitzherbert, a very learned writ- 
er, wrote against it, the very year it was first 
mentioned. ‘It was my chance,” he says, 
“to understand that one Mr. Masomhas lately 
published a book wherein he endeavors to 
prove the consecration of the first. Protestant 
Bishops by a register testifying that four Bi- 
shops consecrated Matthew Parker, the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Thou shalt, 


therefore, understand, géod reader, that this 
our expression touching the lawful vocation 
and consecration of the first Protestant Bi- 
shops in the late Queen’s days,t is not a 
quarrel now lately raised, but vehemently 


urged divers times heretofore, by many other 


Catholics, many years ago; yea, in the very 
beginning of the late queen’s reign, as name- 


14. The reg moreover bears both in7 
ternal and external evidence of forgery. 
According to this document the consecration 
of Parker happened on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1559. But Hollinshead speaks of him 
as a consecrated bishop on the 18th of No- 
vember of the same year. His words are, 
“He (Bishop Tunstal) was by the noble 
Queen Elizabeth deprived of his bishoprick, 


shop of Canterbury, who used him very hon- 


he had received his consecration.”’ Parker, 


18th of November, and to be so must have 
been consecrated by some form. The regis- 


accuracies that it is impossible to believe it 
genuine. * 

15. However, should the register be ad- 
gister itself bears evidence against the validi- 


ty and legality of Parker’s consecration; the 


dinal of Edward the Sixth. 


is the 8th of Elizabeth. 


therefore they were not consecrated at all.” 


defective in the sacramental point of view 


orable, both for the gravity, learning and age|for the consecration of ab 
of the said Tunstal: but he not long remain-| must oxpreaae power of governing a flock: 
ing under the ward of the same bishop, did h 

shortly after, on the 18th of November, in the |tion of the Holy Ghost. The crosier, or pag. 
year 1559, depart this life at Lambeth, where |toral staff, and the ring are therefore deliver. «| 


therefore, must have been Bishop before the | the hands of a bishop. 


register attests that Parker was consecrated 
according to the form prescribed in the Or-|be so evidently defective, that one hundred 

Now this Or-|years after, the Protestants themselves en- 

deavored to mend it, by adding these words, . 
‘< for the office and work of a bishop, in the * 4 ? 
Church of God, now committed to theeby « fh. 
And they © 


dinal, at the period we are speaking of, was 
both invalid in the sight of God, and illegal 
in the eye of the civil law; since it had been 
set aside by Act of Parliament in the reign 
of Queen Mary, and was not again made a 
lawful form, till six years after the pre-|ing a priest. 
tended consecration of Matthew Parker; that 
I may consequently 
fairly conclude, that as the Protestant bi-|ing the validity or, invalidity of their present 
shops would not receive consecration accord- 
ing tothe Catholic form, and could not lawfully 
receive it according to any other existing form, 


16. But the form moreover is essentially 


he applies the water; in penance, I absolve 
thee, after the sins have been confessed; in the 
eucharist, this is my body, whilst he takes the 
bread, In the same manner, the form of oy. 
dination must express the grace and power 
conferred. Thus, for the ordination of 
priest it must express the power of offering 
the sacrifice of the new law and of forgiving 
sin; and to the person ordained therefore, are 


and was committed to Matthew Parker, Bi-| delivered the paten and chalice as the instru. 


ment of the sacrifice. On the other hand; 
: p, the form 


in union with the Church, under the diree- 


ed to him, with a most solemn imposition of. 
17. Now in the Protestant form all this 
wanting, or so completely altered, thatthe © 


ter in short, exhibits so many errors and in-| form of words used in consecrating Parker, 


would have equally served in appointing a 
magistrate, or judge. It ran thus; “ take the 
holy scripture and remember that thou stir up 


mitted, what will be your reflections ifthe re-|the grace of God, which is in thee by the 


imposition of our hands; for God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power and 
love, and soberness.” And it was proved to 


the imposition of our hands.” 
made a similar addition to the form of ordain- 
So that we may fairly conelude, 
that they themselves perceived the invalidity 
of their original form. But without disetss- 


amended ordinal, let them recollect, thatif, 


invalid form, to have real bishops they must 
not only change the character of the form, 
but moreover the character of the ordainers, 
,| otherwise we shall never allow them to have 


ly by two learned Doctors, Harding and Sta- 
pleton, who mightily pressed themiwith the de- 
fect of due vocation and consotied, urging 
them to prove the same,and to shew how and by 
whom they were made priests and bishops.” 
13. But can we suppose if Parker had been 
consecrated at Lambeth, that all the histori- 
ans and writers of the time would have been 














silent on the fact? Can we believe that John 
Stow, who was Parker’s intimate friend, and 
was so particular in noticing Cardinal Pole’s 
consecration, and the very day he first offici- 
ated,—can it be believed, I say, that he would 
omit the consecration of the first Protestant 
Archbishop, had it really taken place at Lam- 
beth? sen" 
*It had been annulled by Mary, and was not again 





and in the sight of God; and therefore has 
invalidated that and all their subsequent or- 
dinations. The form of a sacrament consists 
of those words, which are used to express the 
mystery, or the grace conferred. Thus the 
minister in baptism says, I baptize thee, whilst 





* Mason, the reputed adviser and author of the register, 
says, that Parker was elected in December by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury, in consequence of receiving 
a Conge d’elire from the queen, and that her majesty 
then sent her letters patents for his confirmation and con- 
secration to seven bist Bramhall on the other hand 
tells us, that Parker being elected on account of a Con- 
ee, @elire from the queen, she issued two commissions 

ior his consecration; one dated the 9th of the preceding 
September, directed to six bishops. In the queen’s let- 
ters patents, the suffragan bishop is named Richard, by 
Mr. Mason he is called John in one place, and Richard 
in another; by one, suffragan of Bedford,—by another, 

of Dover, as may be seen in Remarks upon 


suffragan 
Courayer’s defence of the English Ordinations, where 








made legal till the 8th of Elizabeth, in the year 1566. 
+ Elizabeth. 


this subject is fully treated, as also in the 3d vol. of 





Dod’s Ecclesiastical History. 












more than a mere lay, Parliamentary hierar- 
chy; for valid ordainers are as necessary a8 
a valid form,.to constitute a valid ordination, 


We think that we have now sufficiently 


proved, that it is neither pique, malice, nora 
spirit of revenge, which urges us to deny the 
validity of Protestant ordinations: our rea- 
sons are founded on just and prudent mo- 
tives; and it is only in unison with the chat 
acter and fidelity expressed by Jesus Christ 
of the good Shepherd, that we caution the 
faithful against the pastoral defectiveness of 
every minister, who has thus forced his way 


into the sanctuary of Christ’s Church. The 
Sovereign Judge of men has said that such 
is a thief and a robber ;—and the thief cometh 
not, but to steal and to kill and to destroy. 
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tc Two Numbers of “ THe ExposTuLaTor, % 
Younc Carnouic’s Guipg,”’ have already ap; 
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Parker’s ordination was null on account of its)” 
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